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of this character was born for tragedy in his life ; and not the 
least tragic episode was the dreadful death by suffocation. 

The critical portions of Mr. Vizetelly's book do not strike 
one so favorably as the others. The volume is too far written 
with an eye to British prejudices. While this will serve to 
stimulate interest for the time, it must also cease ultimately 
to satisfy. The appendix on the English translations of Zola's 
works and the index bring together in short compass much val- 
uable material. 



NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 

New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Annotated by 
Thomas Carlyle and Edited by Alexander Carlyle, with an Introduction 
by Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., with sixteen illus- 
trations. In two volumes. John Lane: The Bodley Head, London and 
New York. MDCCCCIII. 

That Mrs. Carlyle is one of the best letter writers we have in 
our literature — a literature unusually rich in its letter writers — 
we knew already from the "Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle," edited by James Anthony Froude, and pub- 
lished some twenty years ago. And to one who had imagination 
the picture then left was, on the whole, a definite and a correct 
one, not to be greatly altered by fresh revelations. Yet we are 
grateful, none the less, for these new letters, giving us renewed 
intimacy with one of the most fascinating minds of her time. 
We can only regret the temper which occasioned their editing 
and which is often too far obtruded. The letters constitute doc- 
uments for themselves — let them be so. The introduction of Sir 
James Crichton-Browne is at times harsh and violent, even 
though the grounds for the indignation may be natural and 
righteous. We do not care again to enter upon the Froude-Car- 
lyle controversy. We may condemn Froude's methods, and yet 
trust posterity to exercise some imagination in getting at the 
truth. Certainly posterity is not to be bullied and forced to 
think as we should like it on all points. Surely it is not de- 
fending Carlyle to insist in turn on the wife's weaknesses, to 
emphasize a morphine habit, mental aberrations, etc., etc., as is 
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clone here. Carlyle's fame is too undoubted to be served in this 
mistaken way. Animosities on either side will not avail much. 

The merit and interest and charm of the two volumes rest 
altogether in the letters themselves, the natural and spontane- 
ous outpourings of one of the most remarkable women that 
Great Britain has produced. Mated likewise to a wonderfully 
endowed man who was a writer as well, she had to be satisfied 
with the expression of self in various notes and letters of a va- 
riedly intimate nature. These extend from 1825 to 1865, a pe- 
riod of forty years, and supplement Froude's earlier volumes. 
Carlyle's annotations are interesting in themselves, and give a 
fuller insight into the relations and character of this gifted pair. 
People with imagination knew how to accept the letters which 
came before ; and people will use the same imagination in read- 
ing these ; and in the end the resultant opinion is not apt either 
to alter much or to go far astray. 



